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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN AMERICAN 

CITIES 

IN 1920 the proportional representation provisions of the 
Kalamazoo charter were declared void by the Michigan 
supreme court.' Similar provisions of the charters of 
Sacramento, California, and of Cleveland, Ohio, are being sub- 
jected to judicial review in those states. 1 It is not my intention 
to discuss in detail the superfinical point of law that is involved 
in cases of this kind. A word or two is sufficient. The 
Michigan constitution declares that " in all elections [a qualified 
voter] shall be an elector and entitled to vote " and that " no 
city or village shall have the power to abridge the right of elec- 
tive franchise." 3 Put in briefest compass the point scored by 
the Michigan court was that the Kalamazoo scheme of propor- 
tional representation operated to " abridge " this right, because 
the " right of franchise " means the right to vote for all the 
officers voted for in, or elected from, the voter's political district, 
and the only district known to the law is a " geographically de- 
fined representative district." The voter could be limited to 
voting for one candidate where one alderman was elected from 
each of seven wards. But he could not be limited to having 
his ballot counted for only one candidate where seven aldermen 
were elected at large. Such reasoning is so manifestly jejune 
that one can scarcely avoid the conclusion that the court was in 
fact largely influenced by something more simple ; to wit, by a 

1 Wattles ex rel. Johnson v. Upjohn, 211 Mich. 514 (1920). See also on the 
constitutional questions involved Maynard v. Board of Commissioners, 84 Mich. 
228 (1890), where a law providing cumulative voting for election to the state 
legislature was declared void. Preferential voting, not however involving pro- 
portional representation, was declared void in Brown v. Smallwood, 130 Minn. 
492 (1915) but was upheld in Orpen v. Watson, 93 Atl. (N. J.) 853 (1915). 
It was considered also in State v. Portland, 65 Ore. 273 (1913). But the 
Oregon constitution expressly authorized preferential voting. 

2 In California, appeal has been taken to the supreme court from a decision 
of the superior court sustaining the charter provisions. 

3 Art. Ill, sec. I ; Art. VIII, sec. 25. 
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quite understandable aversion to this particular kind of polit- 
ical novelty. Said the court : 

An actuary, mathematically skilled in the application of the doc- 
trines of chances to financial and other affairs, might work with 
confidence upon the possibilities of this system, but to the non-expert 
there is force in the dictum of the Maynard case that it appears "too 
intricate and tedious to be adopted for popular elections by the 
people". To the average elector the destiny of his vote is a mystery, 
however easy it may be for him to follow instructions in marking his 
ballot. In abridging the right of elective franchise as pointed out, 
we conclude that the election method prescribed in section 183 of the 
charter is in contravention of the state constitution and invalid. 

But proportional representation is ceasing to be a novelty. 
Adopted in Denmark in 1855, it made some gains among the 
countries of continental Europe during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and in various parts of the British Empire 
during the earlier years of the twentieth century. Since the 
world war it has made its most rapid strides both in and out of 
Europe. 1 With this impetus it is practically certain to make 

1 In one form or another it is in use in Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Finland, Italy, Germany, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Greece 
and Poland. Under the British Representation of the People Act of 1918 it is 
used in the election of the eleven university members of the Commons. This 
Act also proposes to apply the scheme to one hundred parliamentary seats ; but 
this provision has not yet been put into effect. According to the Proportional 
Representation Review, October 1921, Supplement, the Hare system of propor- 
tional representation is used for the election of representative bodies in the 
following places among English-speaking countries : Tasmania ( 189(3 — Part of 
Parliament, 1907 — Parliament) ; So. Africa (1909— Senate and some cities of 
the Transvaal) ; Transvaal (1914 — City Councils) ; Ashtabula, Ohio (1915 — 
Council); New Zealand (1915 — Legislative Council, optional for Cities); 
Sydney, Australia (1916 — Council); Durban, So. Africa (1916 — Council); 
Calgary, Alberta (1916 — Council); Boulder, Colorado (1917 — Council); 
British Columbia (1917 — optional for City Councils. Since adopted by Van- 
couver, Victoria etc.) ; Great Britain (1918 — eleven seats in Commons) ; Scot- 
land (1918 — School Boards); Sligo, Ireland (1918 — Council); New South 
Wales (1918 — Legislative Assembly); Ireland (1919— County and Municipal 
Councils and other Local Boards) ; Winnipeg (1920 — Council) ; Manitoba 
(1920 — Winnipeg Members of Legislature); Saskatchewan (1920 — optional for 
City Councils). Since adopted by Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, and North 
Battleford; India (1920 — some members of the Legislative Assembly and 
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headway in the United States, notwithstanding possible retard- 
ment by the courts. 

As a subject of discussion, polemic and otherwise, propor- 
tional representation is already venerable. Reams have been 
written about it. Innumerable schemes have been proposed 
for accomplishing its purpose. 1 Indeed litde that is really new 
remains to be said. Nevertheless it is a subject that is not 
widely comprehended. It is not even easily comprehended. 
For, simple as many of the schemes are, its principles and pur- 
poses are inevitably intricated with its mechanics. It is per- 
haps worth while, therefore, briefly to review its history in the 
United States, to explain the principles that underlie the me- 
chanics of the American scheme of the hour (the so-called 
Hare system or system of the single transferable vote), and if 
possible tentatively to assess its value as an instrument of our 
democracy— especially of our municipal democracy. For in 
the United States proportional representation is making its 
chief appeal to cities. 

Even to the casually wary it is unnecessary to cite numerous 
illustrations of the results that obtain in our usual nonpropor- 
tional representation elections. These results are a matter of 
common knowledge, being in point of fact simply a matter of 
common fractions. Take, for example, the New York alder- 
manic election of 192 1. There were sixty-five seats to be filled. 
Approximately six hundred thousand votes were cast for Demo- 
cratic candidates ; and fifty-one seats were filled. Nearly four 
hundred thousand votes were cast for Republican candidates ; 
and only thirteen seats were secured. The Socialists cast some- 
thing over one hundred thousand votes and obtained not a 
single seat. In exact proportion to the votes cast, the Demo- 
crats should have had thirty-five seats, the Republicans twenty- 
other legislative bodies) ; Ireland (1920 — Parliaments of North Ireland and 
South Ireland according to Act of British Parliament) ; Sacramento, California 
(1920— Council) ; West Hartford, Conn. (1921 — Council); Malta (1921 — 
House of Assembly and General Members of Senate). 

1 For a discussion of some of them see Humphrey, Proportional Representa- 
tion; Commons, Proportional Representation; Williams, The Reform of Po- 
litical Representation. 
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three and the Socialists six. The figures do not clearly indi- 
cate where the sixty-fifth seat should have gone. 1 In this case 
it was the majority who secured over-representation. But 
sometimes it is the reverse. Indeed, the possibilities of vagari- 
ous results are almost limitless. Occasionally an actual minor- 
ity draws a majority of the seats. 

More than fifty years ago (1871) a " Committee of Seventy ", 
appointed at a mass meeting held in the city of New York fol- 
lowing the exposure of the Tweed scandals, drafted a charter 
for New York which sought to provide for minority representa- 
tion in the board of aldermen by a scheme of so-called cumula- 
tive voting. Nine aldermen were to be elected in each of five 
districts, each voter being empowered to vote nine times for a 
single candidate or to distribute his nine votes among several 
candidates. This charter, enacted by the legislature, was vetoed 
by Governor John T. Hoffman on the ground, among other ob- 
jections, that in his judgment this scheme of election was in 
violation of provisions of the constitution of the state of New 
York. 2 In the New York charter revision of 1873, however, 
provision was made for a scheme of limited voting. Three 
aldermen were elected in each of seven districts, no elector be- 
ing permitted to vote for more than two, and seven aldermen 
were elected at large, no elector being permitted to vote for 

1 The following table is based upon unofficial figures published in the New 
York Times of November 10, 1921. The " Fusion " party indicates the union 
of Republicans and Democrats against the Socialists in the 50th district, 
Brooklyn. 

Seats in Proportion 
Party Votes Seats Won to Votes 

Democratic 599.64° 5* 35-3 — 

Republican 391.772 13 23-0+ 

Fusion 6,875 1 °-4+ 

Socialist 106,548 o 6.3 — 

3 Lincoln, Messages of the Governors of New York, vol. VI, p. 453. The 
Committee of Seventy thereafter memorialized the State Constitutional Commis- 
sion of 1872-73 to propose a constitutional amendment authorizing the legisla- 
ture to provide " some plan of minority or proportional representation " for 
the election of members of city councils and county boards. Journal of the 
Constitutional Commission, 1873, pp. 18-20. 
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more than four. 1 This plan of limited voting was in operation 
for nearly ten years when the plan of single member districts 
was reintroduced. 2 So also the plan of limited voting for 
members of the upper chamber of the council was introduced 
in Boston in 1893. Twelve aldermen were elected at large but 
no voter could vote for more than seven candidates. This plan 
was abolished in 1899, but a somewhat similar plan was re- 
introduced in 1903. This in turn was abandoned in 1909. 3 

In the early seventies of the last century cumulative voting 
for the election of councilmen was introduced in the borough 
governments of Pennsylvania and in Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina ; but both experiments were short-lived. 4 The principle of 
cumulative voting was applied by the Illinois constitution of 
1870 to the election of members of the lower house of the 
state legislatures In 1883 it was provided by law that any city 

1 Laws of New York, 1873, p. 335. 

2 Limited voting for aldermen was continued in force by Laws of New York, 
1874, ch. 515, and ibid., 1878, ch. 400. It was abolished by Laws of New York, 
1882, ch. 403. Limited voting had also been tried in New York City for the 
election of a board of ten governors of the almshouse under Laws of New 
York, 1849, cn . 246, abolished by Laws of New York, 1850, ch. 510; and for 
the board of supervisors of New York County under Laws of 1857, ch. 590, 
and for the New York City board of education under Laws of New York, 
1869, ch. 437, abolished by Laws of New York, 1871, ch. 574. 

s Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1893, cn . 473- Ibid., 1898, ch. 554, re- 
quired every political party to nominate a full quota of twelve candidates. 
Ibid., 1899, ch. 355, abolished limited voting in favor of election by districts. 
Ibid., 1903, ch. 426, provided for the election of thirteen aldermen at large and 
required every party to nominate only eight candidates. Ibid., 1904, ch. 404, 
required nomination by districts and election at large of thirteen aldermen, and 
limited the voter to voting for seven candidates. Ibid., 1909, ch. 486, abolished 
this system and established a single chamber of nine members elected at large, 
three annually. 

1 Laws of Pennsylvania, 1870, p. 343, applicable to the borough of Bloom- 
ington. Ibid., 1871, p. 283, applicable to all boroughs. This act was repealed 
three years later. Ibid., 1873, p. 53. Laws of North Carolina, 1871-72, p. 139, 
applicable to Wilmington. This act was repealed three years later. Ibid., p. 
462. Limited voting for city magistrates in Philadelphia and for judges of 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania is provided by the Pennsylvania constitu- 
tion of 1873, Art. V, Sees. 12, 16. 

5 For an excellent discussion of its results see Blaine F. Moore, The History 
of Cumulative Voting, Minority Representation in Illinois, 1870-10.10,, revised 
edition, University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. VIII, no. 2, 
1919. 
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of Illinois operating under the general act for cities or villages 
might, upon a referendum, apply the plan of cumulative voting 
in the election of city councilmen. 1 The law provides that three 
aldermen shall be elected in each of not less than two nor more 
than six districts or wards, and that " each qualified voter may 
cast as many votes as there are aldermen to be elected in his 
district or may distribute the same or equal parts thereof, among 
the candidates, as he shall see fit and the candidate highest in 
votes shall be declared elected." At least one city, Rockford, 
adopted this plan of minority representation ; but most cities in 
Illinois have ignored the option extended by this law. 

Largely because of the overwhelming predominance of the 
Democratic party in the city of New York, agitation of a mild 
variety for the application of some plan of proportional repre- 
sentation to the election of aldermen in that city has continued. 
The commission which framed the charter of the greater city 
in 1896 declared it to be a source of sincere regret that " under 
the constitution of the state as it now stands, it has appeared to 
be impossible to provide for minority or proportional repre- 
sentation in the charter of Greater New York without making a 
vital part of the charter depend upon a provision of uncertain 
constitutionality." The Charter Commission of 1900 concurred 
in this view of the first commission and advocated a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the legislature to provide for pro- 
portional representation in municipal councils. The Charter 
Commission of 1907 repeated this request for the submission 
of a constitutional amendment. Such an amendment has never 
been adopted by two successive legislatures in New York and 
therefore has never been submitted to the electors. 

In 191 5 the city of Ashtabula, Ohio, adopted a charter which 
provided for city-manager government and for the election of 
the council by the Hare or single transferable vote system. A 
similar system was adopted in the little city of Boulder, Colo- 
rado, in 1915, in Kalamazoo, Michigan, in 1918, in Sacramento, 
California, in 1920, and in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1921. As 

1 Laws of Illinois, 1883, p. 56. Ibid., 1911, p. 48, allowing any city which 
had adopted the plan of cumulative voting to abandon it upon a referendum 
vote. 
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already stated, however, the provisions of the Kalamazoo charter 
were declared void. 

The mechanics of proportional representation under the 
scheme of the single transferable vote may perhaps best be ex- 
plained by quoting the pertinent provisions of one of these 
recent American charters. The Cleveland charter of 1921 ' re- 
quires that the ballot shall contain the following directions to 
the voter : 

Put the figure 1 opposite the name of your first choice. If you 
want to express also second, third and other choices, do so by putting 
the figure 2 opposite the name of your second choice, the figure 3 
opposite the name of your third choice, and so on. In this way you 
may express as many choices as you please. The more choices you 
express, the surer you are to make your ballot count for one of the 
candidates you favor. 

This ballot will not be counted for your second choice, unless it is 
found that it cannot help your first choice; it will not be counted 
for your third choice unless it is found that it cannot help either 
your first or your second, etc. 

A ballot is spoiled if the figure 1 is put opposite more than one 
name. If you spoil this ballot, tear it across once, return it to the 
election officer in charge of the ballots, and get another one from him. 

There is surely nothing esoteric about this. The voter's part 
in the enterprise is extraordinarily simple. He is merely asked 
to indicate a gradation of preferences. His act has all of the 
appearances of mere preferential voting. But the appearances 
are deceiving. He is doing more than he seems to be doing. 
Consciously or unconsciously he is allying himself with a group 
for purposes of representation. Whether he realizes it or not 
such an allegiance is implicit in the following directions for the 
counting of ballots : a 

(a) On all ballots a cross shall be considered equivalent to the 
figure 1. So far as may be consistent with the general election laws, 
every ballot from which the first choice of the voter can be clearly 
ascertained shall be considered valid. 

1 Sec. 161. 

2 Sec. 164. 
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(b) The ballots shall first be sorted and counted at the several 
voting precincts according to the first choices of the voters. At each 
voting precinct the ballots cast for each candidate as first choice 
shall be put up in a separate package, which shall be properly 
marked on the outside to show the number of ballots therein and the 
name of the candidate for whom they were cast. The ballots de- 
clared invalid by the precinct officials shall also be put up in a sep- 
arate package, properly marked on the outside. All the packages of 
each precinct, together with a record of the precinct count, shall be 
promptly forwarded to the central election authorities as directed by 
them, and the counting of the ballots cast in each district shall there- 
after be carried on by a central counting board for each such dis- 
trict, appointed by the central election authorities and acting under 
their direction. 

(c) After the review of the precinct count of its district by the 
central district counting board, and the correction of any errors dis- 
covered therein, the first-choice votes of each candidate shall be 
added and tabulated. This completes the first count. 

(d) The whole number of valid ballots cast in the district shall 
then be divided by a number greater by one than the number of 
seats to be filled in the district. The next whole number larger than 
the resulting quotient is the quota or constituency that suffices to 
elect a member. 

(e) All candidates the number of whose votes on the first count 
equals or exceeds the quota shall then be declared elected. 

(f) All votes obtained by any candidate in excess of the quota 
shall be termed his surplus. 

(g) Any surpluses there may be shall next be transferred, the 
largest surplus first, then the next largest, and so on, according to 
the following rules. 

(h) In the transfers of a surplus, transferable ballots up to the 
number of votes in the surplus shall be transferred to the continuing 
candidates marked on them as next choices, in accordance with rule 
(m). The particular ballots to be taken for transfer as the surplus 
of a candidate shall be obtained by taking as nearly an equal number 
of ballots as possible from the transferable ballots that have been 
cast for him in each of the voting precincts. All such surplus ballots 
shall be taken as they happen to come without selection. 

(i) "Transferable ballots" means ballots from which the next 
choice of the voter for some continuing candidate can be clearly 
ascertained. A " continuing candidate " is a candidate as yet neither 
elected nor defeated. 
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(j) Whenever a ballot is transferred from one candidate to an- 
other, it shall be tallied or otherwise recorded by a tally clerk as- 
signed to the candidate to whom it is being transferred. Each tally 
clerk shall take care not to receive for his candidate by transfer 
more ballots than are required to complete the quota. 

(k) The votes standing to the credit of each candidate shall be 
added and a tabulation of results made whenever a comparison of 
the votes of the several candidates is necessary to determine the 
next step in the procedure. Each tabulation, together with the 
transfers of ballots made since the preceding tabulation, is referred 
to in this section as a " count ". 

(1) After the transfer of all surpluses (or after the first count if 
no candidate received a surplus) every candidate who has no votes to 
his credit shall be declared defeated. Thereupon the candidate low- 
est on the poll as it then stands shall be declared defeated and all 
his transferable ballots transferred to continuing candidates, each 
ballot being transferred to the credit of that continuing candidate 
next preferred by the voter in accordance with rule (m). There- 
upon the candidate then lowest shall be declared defeated and all 
his transferable ballots transferred in the same way. Thus the low- 
est candidates shall be declared defeated one after another and their 
transferable ballots transferred to continuing candidates. 

(m) Whenever in the transfer of a surplus or of the ballots of a 
defeated candidate the vote of any candidate becomes equal to the 
quota, he shall immediately be declared elected and no further trans- 
fer to him shall be made. 

(n) When candidates to the number of seats to be filled have 
received a quota and have therefore been declared elected, all other 
candidates shall be declared defeated and the election shall be at an 
end ; or when the number of continuing candidates is reduced to the 
number of seats still to be filled, those candidates shall be declared 
elected whether they have received the full quota or not, and the 
election shall be at an end. 

(0) If when a candidate is to be declared defeated two or more 
candidates at the bottom of the poll have the same number of votes, 
that one of the tied candidates shall first be declared defeated who 
was credited with the fewest votes at the end of the count next pre- 
ceding, and any further tie shall be decided on the same principle. 
Any tie not otherwise provided for in this section shall be decided 
by lot 

(p) In the transfer of the ballots of any candidate who has re- 
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ceived ballots by transfer, those ballots shall be transferred first 
which he received by the count next preceding, and the rest shall be 
transferred in the reverse order of the counts by which he received 
them. 

The elements of importance that lie hidden in the mechanics 
of voting and of counting as thus set forth may be briefly stated. 
In the first place the scheme assumes that each voter as a mem- 
ber of a group is entitled to be represented by only one repre- 
sentative. The theory of this is precisely the same as the theory 
of the single member district. Under the single member 
system the voter is at best (if he happens to vote for the 
majority or plurality candidate) represented by only one mem- 
ber of the assembly — " his " alderman. Under the scheme of 
the single transferable vote no ballot is ever counted toward 
the election of more than one member. If the voter indicates 
his first choice for a strong candidate his ballot may be counted 
for this candidate and thus used only once. On the other hand, 
his ballot may be found among those that are not needed to 
elect the candidate of his first choice. In such case it is 
counted, not for his first, but for his second choice, if he has 
indicated a second choice. If the candidates of both his first 
and second choices are ultimately elected he will not know for 
which of them his ballot was counted. In that case he was 
presumably one of a numerous group who wanted both of these 
candidates ; but his particular ballot actually assisted in electing 
only one of them — which one he does not know and probably 
has no reason to care. 

In the second place, while each voter is entitled to only one 
representative he is nevertheless always entitled to that one, pro- 
vided he exercises his full option of choices, and provided he 
registers at least one of his choices for a candidate who is sup- 
ported by a group sufficiently numerous to be entitled to any 
representation. If the candidate of his first preference has so 
few first-choice votes that he is put out of the running, his 
second choice is counted. His ballot always assists in electing 
one member unless he fails to have or to express a sufficient 
number of choices, or unless all the candidates of his choice are 
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hopelessly unsupported. The theory of this, of course, is wholly 
different from that of the ordinary system of either single or 
multiple member districts. Under the ordinary system those 
who vote for a defeated candidate or candidates are wholly 
without representation, even though their candidate or candi- 
dates receive strong support. 

In the third place, the principles underlying the Hare system 
of proportional representation must not be confounded with the 
principles of preferential voting now in operation in many 
American cities. In preferential voting the voter may mark his 
first, second and third (or other) choices among the candidates 
for each office. Usually there is a separate column for each 
choice, but figures in a single column may be used. In the 
count, the object is to secure an absolute majority for some 
candidate. If no candidate receives a majority of first choices, 
all the ballots are recanvassed, and all the second choices are 
added to all the first choices. In other words, the voter who 
expresses a second choice has his ballot counted twice, although 
never twice for the same candidate. The majority necessary to 
elect remains fixed ; it is simply a majority of the valid ballots. 
But if every voter expresses second and third choices the total 
number of votes in the count doubles when the second choices 
are canvassed and triples when the third choices are added. 
Under such circumstances it is quite possible for more than one 
candidate to receive an absolute majority* in which case the 
candidate with the highest number of combined choices is 
elected. Even so, every candidate's poll consists always of 
votes taken from different ballots. 

In American cities simple preferential voting is usually ap- 
plied to the election of a single officer or of councilmen elected 
in single member districts. It may, however, be applied to the 
election of a group, as it is, for example, in the election of the 
five members of the city commission of Portland, Oregon. But 

1 In electing a single officer or a single member from a district, if there are 
400 ballots the necessary majority is 201. If second choices are expressed on 
every ballot and are counted, there will be a total of 800 votes, of which more 
than one candidate may receive 201 votes. If third choices are counted on 
every ballot, there will be a total of 1200 votes. 
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the Hare system of proportional representation may not be 
applied to the choice of a single officer for the obvious reason 
that there can be no proportional representation in one office. 1 
The two systems can be properly compared therefore only as 
applied to a multiple member district which, in the case of 
cities, may or may not be the entire city. So applied there are 
fundamental differences between preferential voting and the 
Hare system. Mechanically, these differences are apparently 
slight, although they apply both to the marking of preferences 
and to the method of counting. Under the Hare system, the 
voter is allowed to register each of his preferences for one 
candidate only. Under preferential voting he may register 
each of his preferences for as many different candidates as there 
are members to be elected. For example, if five members are 
to be chosen, he may mark five first choices, five second 
choices, and so on. Under the Hare system a candidate is 
elected by securing merely a quota, which quota (being de- 
termined by dividing the number of valid ballots by one more 
than the number of offices to be filled and by adding one to the 
result*) is always a number representing a minority of the 

'The machinery of the Hare system might be applied to the election of a 
single member or officer. So applied it would simply be preferential voting. 
Indeed the machinery of some of the schemes of preferential voting is very 
nearly identical with the machinery of the Hare system except that there is no 
transfer of " surplus " ballots (the candidate having a surplus would be elected 
to the office), and except that there is nothing that is called a "quota" (a ma- 
jority is the quota). 

'It may seem at first impression that the quota ought to be obtained by 
dividing the number of ballots by the number of offices to be filled — that if 
there are five thousand ballots and five offices to be filled the quota ought to be 
one thousand. On reflection, however, it is clear that a quota so obtained 
would be too large. It would not allow for any ballots to be wasted, either by 
the failure of the voter to mark the limit of his possible preferences or by using 
up all his preferences upon candidates who are supported by so few voters 
that they have practically no chance of obtaining the quota. The use of such a 
quota would make it almost inevitable that one or more candidates would be 
elected by less than the quota. The reason for adding one to the number of 
offices before dividing and one to the result after dividing is doubtless obvious 
when only one office is to be filled, although, of course, as already indicated in 
the text, there cannot be proportional representation in a single office. To 
divide the number of ballots in such case by the number of offices (one) would 
give a number equal to the whole number of ballots. It would require, in other 
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voters. Under preferential voting a candidate is elected, gen- 
erally speaking, by securing either the first choices or the first 
and other choices of an absolute majority of the entire number 
of participating voters. 

Behind these mechanical differences there are fundamental 
differences of purpose and result. Preferential voting seeks to 
avoid the necessity for primary or double elections as well as 
elections by mere pluralities which are minorities. It seeks to 
enable the voter to give a more complete expression of his 
judgment as to the relative merits of candidates, to the end that 
the second and other choices of the voters may be considered 
and used if no set of candidates proves to be the first choice of 
a majority. But the point of importance is that under prefer- 
ential voting, when applied to a multiple number district, a bare 
majority of the voters may by their first choices elect the entire 
membership of the district, while a candidate or candidates who 
are the first choice of very substantial minorities may neverthe- 
less be defeated. 

On the other hand, the single transferable vote, while it also 
avoids primary or double elections, seeks to secure, not to avoid 
elections by minorities. It is deliberately designed to measure 
the success of every substantial minority among the voters. If 
the voters happened to divide into several minority groups ex- 
actly corresponding in number to the number of members to be 
chosen, the marking of preferences and the transfer of votes 
would be unnecessary. In such circumstances the application 
of the quota would operate to elect the requisite number of 
members by counting only the first choices. But needless to 
say, such an exact division of the voters could happen only in 
theory. Hence the features of the marking of preferences and 
the transfer of votes. These features do not prevent any sub- 
words, that all the voters should mark at least one of their preferences for a 
single candidate. Such a result would probably never obtain. Where a single 
officer is to be chosen, the most that can be hoped for is a majority; but a 
majority consists of the number of ballots divided by two (which is one more 
than the number of offices) and one more. Hence the formula: Number of 
ballots -T- (number of offices -)- 1) -)- 1 = quota. Even with a quota so de- 
rived it is possible, though not probable, that ballots might be so scattered that 
one or more members would have to be elected with less than the quota. 
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stantial minority from electing a representative ; they may indeed 
assist to that end. Perhaps primarily, however, they operate to 
enable a large minority or a majority to elect more than one 
representative. From the technical viewpoint of the count this 
large minority or majority consists of more than one minority — 
a minority equal to the quota. Actually it may be, though it 
need not indispensably be, a fairly organized and welded group 
— a political party in fact if not in law. If this group over-votes 
upon one of its candidates, the surplus thus created is simply 
transferred to another of its candidates. By putting up too 
many candidates and scattering its votes among them, its 
strength may be dissipated ; but with adequate organization this 
is not likely to happen. 

The principal counts in the indictment that is brought by the 
advocates of proportional representation against the geographi- 
cal district system of representation, whether for the election of 
one or a number of members, cannot be denied. It is certainly 
true that voters with similar political beliefs or opinions are not 
grouped with reference to geographical districts. It is true that 
the voters who cast their ballots for losing candidates in the 
ordinary geographical district election are wholly unrepresented. 
It is also true, because of the limited extent to which the voter 
is allowed to express his opinion upon candidates, that the voter > 
fearing to throw away his vote, may refrain from casting a ballot 
for a candidate whose strength is apparently slight. 

If it be conceded that the voters of a large district or of an 
entire city are in fact divided into groups whose members are 
united by a common set of principles, beliefs or opinions, or 
upon a fairly stated program of proposed political action, or by 
both principle and program ; or if it be conceded that the voters 
would so divide if they had the opportunity to do so, the logic 
of proportional representation cannot be escaped. A complete 
consideration of the concessions thus indicated would necessitate 
an elaborate discussion of the basis, purposes, and operative 
methods of political parties. It is sufficient to point out, per- 
haps, that while in some political parties (the Socialist party in 
the United States, for example) there is a union of members 
upon the basis of fairly stated and fairly accepted principles and 
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programs, this is by no means a universal characteristic of 
political parties. The more rigid the principles and the pro- 
gram of a party and the sharper its discipline, the more apt is 
the party to split upon the rocks of dissension as it increases in 
numbers. The larger the party the more necessary it is that it 
should have loose principles, vague program, and lax discipline ; 
which means the less does the party represent any genuine 
division of the voters upon the basis of group opinions. More- 
over, with the increase in the number and complexity of the 
subjects with which governments deal, the more difficult it be- 
comes to formulate definite programs upon which this or that 
party group can stand and grow. Operating through the 
medium of organized political parties, whether or not they are 
expressly recognized upon the ballot, it is quite possible that 
proportional representation might result in a quickening of 
party discipline, in strengthening the machine quality of the 
political party. To the group opinions, which presumably 
form the foundation upon which the existence of the group de- 
pends, there must always be added the influence of the party 
machine as an agency of cohesion. Indeed it is difficult to say 
sometimes whether the group is held together chiefly by com- 
mon opinions or by party organization and activity. 

In the present state of human enlightenment and of human 
capacity for cooperative enterprises, it is probably true that 
constituencies with genuine principles and views can be formed 
only if such principles and views are limited in number. No 
doubt this implies a division of the voters into a considerable 
number of groups rather than into two or three large groups. 
Perhaps it must be admitted also that proportional representa- 
tion would probably operate at its best under conditions in 
which there were more or less numerous political parties in the 
field. This is not to say that there is necessarily any objection 
to applying the principle of proportional representation where 
there are only two major parties. It is merely to say that ap- 
plied under such circumstances its net results would probably 
not be large — would certainly not be as significant as they would 
be under the circumstances of numerous party groups. 

In recent years there has been a steady movement in the 
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United States in the direction of abolishing in municipal elec- 
tions all recognition of political parties and substituting so-called 
non-partisan elections. Even so large a city as Chicago has 
abolished party nominations in aldermanic elections. In no city 
that has introduced the Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion is there any recognition of party nominations, There is, 
however, nothing to prevent party nominations in fact, unless it 
be that public opinion in the particular city would frown upon 
participation in municipal elections by any organized political 
party. So far as the practice of American cities is concerned, 
therefore, it is futile to discuss the subject of proportional repre- 
sentation in the light of its probable or possible operation under 
a political party system. Answer has thus been given in ad- 
vance to the contention, sometimes made, that proportional 
representation would operate to break up a two-party system. 
In a large number of cities parties are already taboo — at least 
in legal theory. 

Discussing the operation of proportional representation in 
Ashtabula, Ohio, a competent commentator has this to say : * 

As life increases in complexity, interests not only become more 
diversified but lose more and more of their permanency. To give to 
voters sixteen or more avenues of choice is more in keeping with this 
evolution than to adopt a system which tends to divide a community 
into two permanent parties. The need of a modern community is a 
method of choosing representatives which will allow the most com- 
plete freedom to the changing interests which will present them- 
selves. It is unnecessary to provide artificial party divisions in a 
democracy. These divisions will act through the government if our 
system of representation offers the opportunity. The pressure of 
opinion, the grip of tradition, and the attraction of like for like can 
be trusted to provide impulse and guidance. Proportional represen- 
tation, more than any other system that has yet been devised, offers 
the flexibility necessary for the free play of these forces. 

To argue in this fashion is in effect to argue for numerous 
groups based upon the diversity of modern life as reflected in 

1 Raymond Moley, " Representation in Dayton and Ashtabula ", in National 
Municipal Review, vol. VII, p. 27, January, 1918. 
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governmental action. It is to assume that these groups do in 
fact exist and seek opportunity for self-expression, which is 
probably as often untrue as true. It is to look upon these 
groups as impermanent and shifting, which unquestionably they 
are to some extent. In view of the overwhelmingly business 
and administrative aspects of city government, it may well be 
that a satisfactory municipal assembly or council may be formed 
by giving opportunity for the full play of the forces represented 
by such diversified and changing groups as actually exist. 1 
Even so, one can but question the wisdom of a system that re- 
sulted in the election of a council whose membership this same 
commentator describes as follows : " The business element may 
be said to have three representatives. The Irish, Swedes and 
Italians each elected a member of the council. The Socialists 
elected a member. On the liquor issue three of the successful 
are pronounced drys, three are classed as liberals, and one is 
very wet ! " On what possible principle of representation can 
it be urged that the Irish, the Swedes, and the Italians are en- 
titled as such to representation in the government of an Amer- 
ican city? The only issue in this first election in Ashtabula 
was the liquor issue. It is impossible to have proportional 
representation on a single issue — that is to say, there can be 
only a majority and a minority division. The division here re- 
sulted in three drys and four wets. This kind of division would 
have resulted under any scheme of representation. So also in 
the second Ashtabula election, that of 191 7, the distribution of 
representatives seems to have been one for the Finns, another 
for the Swedes, another for the Irish, the Italian candidate be- 
ing defeated. The other members were the foreman of a print- 
ing establishment, a leading physician, a railway engineer, and 
a department manager in a large retail store. The only import- 
ant issue of the campaign was a religious issue upon which the 
elected council divided four to three. Needless to say, propor- 
tional representation had little if anything to do with the result 
upon this issue. 

1 Whether a national assembly brought together on any such loosely joined 
basis would be a workable agency of government is open to question. 
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This is not to say that proportional representation has worked 
any less satisfactorily in Ashtabula than any other system of 
representation would have worked. It is not apparent, how- 
ever, that its results have been outstandingly better than the 
system of geographical district representation. So far as the 
record shows it has certainly not resulted in bringing together 
representatives of group opinions or of group interests that 
logically ought to be represented in a city assembly. And this 
is not to mention the fact that the principal job of the council 
in Ashtabula is the selection of a city manager, upon which job 
it is difficult to see how any scheme of representation could 
function "proportionally". Experience, however, with a few 
elections in a relatively small city is obviously insufficient evi- 
dence upon which to base conclusions. It remains to be seen 
what may be the results of proportional representation over a 
reasonable period of time in other American cities as well as in 
many other countries of the world in which one or another form 
of proportional representation has recently been inaugurated. 
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